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DIALOGUE  III. 

Parishioner.  I  have  a  fourth  objection 
against  preaching  these  doctrines,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  time  of  a  revival.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  create  difficulty  in  churches, 
and  to  make  dissension  in  societies. — 
Peace  and  harmony  are  always  desirable, 
l)ut  they  ought  especially  to  be  preserved 
at  such  a  time,  lest  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
be  grieved  away. 

Minister.  If  Christians  oppose  the 
truth,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
will  grieve  away  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  be  grieved  or  displeased,  w  hen 
the  truths  which  he  has  taught  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  Peace 
and  harmony  are  desirable,  but  they  may 
be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate.  If  peace 
and  harmony  are  procured  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  truth,  they  are  not  worth  the  price. 
The  preaching  of  these  doctrines  ought  | 
not  to  create  difficulty  in  our  churches;  | 
for  those  doctrines  are  contained  in  our 
church  articles,  and  those  who  belong  to 
our  churches  have  most  solemnly  profes¬ 
sed,  before  God,  angels,  and  men,  that 
they  believe  and  love  these  doctrines.  A 
minister,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  his 
church,  when  he  preaches  these  doctrines. 
You  would  think  him  very  uncharitable, 
if  he  should  show,  by  his  words  and  con¬ 
duct,  that  lie  thought  a  great  part  of  his 
church  were  hypocrites,  and  at  heart  op- 
(xised  to  the  very  doctrines  to  which  they 
had  solemnly  assented  before  the  Lord. 
But  if  he  should  forbear  to  preach  these 
doctrines,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  it  would  very  strongly 
indicate  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
their  solemn  professions.  And  if  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  should  oppos^c  these 
doctrines,  it  would  be  a  plain  declaration 
that  they  had  acted  the  part  of  hypocrites, 
iind  lied  unto  God  with  their  tongues, 
when  they  gave  their  assent  to  them ;  or 
if  they  had  been  honest  then,  but 


had  since  changed  their  minds,  they  were 
acting  the  part  of  hypocrites  now,  in  con¬ 
tinuing  members  of  a  church,  the  funda- 
meutal  articles  of  which  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve.  I  see  not  how,  therefore,  a  minis¬ 
ter  can  forbear  preaching  these  doctrinei 
for  fear  of  offending  members  of  his 
church,  without  virtually  telling  them 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  their  honesty, 
and  that  he  docs  not  believe  their  most 
solemn  declarations  can  be  depended  on. 

P.  But  the  preaching  of  these  doctrine* 
makes  difficulty  in  societies.  Those  who 
are  not  in  the  church,  and  who  dislike 
these  doctrines,  will  feel  no  obligation  to 
su  ppress  their  opposition.  And  you  mu st 
know,  that  very  often,  great  difficulties  j 
take  their  rise  from  this  source,  which, 
lead  to  the  dismission  of  ministers,  and 
the  dissolution  of  societies,  which  might 
otherwise  have  remained  harmonious  and 
happy. 

M.  These  effects  are  indeed  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  But  they  are  no  more  than 
Christ  taught  us  to  expect  Ife  said  that 
he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sw'ord  ;  that  he  came  to  set  men  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other,  and  to  kindle  a  fire 
among  them.  1  know  that  many  think  it 
a  great  excellence  in  a  preacher  that  he 
keeps  peace  in  his  society,  and  preaches 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  body  is 
pleased.  But  so  did  not  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  The  nearer  we  approach  to 
them,  in  our  preaching,  the  greater  reason 
we  have  to  expect  the  same  effects  to 
follow. 

P.  But  I  think  that  ministers  now  have 
no  right  to  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
in  their  preaching.  Christ  knew  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  apostles  were  un¬ 
der  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it.  Ministers  do  not  now  possess  these 
qualifications.  It  is  presumption,  there¬ 
fore,  in  them,  to  pretend  to  take  the  same 
course. 

M.  Christ  spake  with  authority,  aii 
Lord  of  all.  It  would  not  be  right  for 
ministers  to  imitate  him  in  this.  He 
knew  the  hearts  of  men,  and  could  dc' 
cide  infallibly  upon  their  characters,— 
Ministers  now  cannot  pretend  to  know 
the  heiirts  of  men  any  further  than  they 
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show  what  their  hearts  are  by  their  con-  M.  In  what  way  does  it  produce  that 
duct.  Christ  and  his  inspired  a[K)stle8  cftcct? 

had  authority  to  give  new  precepts  of  du-  V.  I  think  you  do  not  need  to  ask  that 
ty,  or  to  reveal  new  doctrines,  and  to  re-  •  tjuesOon.  You  know  tliat  nothing  is  more 
quire  men  to  receive  them.  Ministers  1  comn-:)ii  liiun  for  the  sinner  to  say,  when 
now  have  no  such  authority.  In  these  these  doctrines  are  preached,  if  my  e- 
things  they  have  no  right  to  imitate  Christ  ternal  state  is  already  fixed,  nothing 
and  his  apostles.  Butin  the  plain  and  that  I  can  do  will  make  any  diftereoce ; 
unequivocal  declaration  of  those  things  and  so,  1  may  as  well  give  myself  no  anx- 
which  were  taught  by  Christ  and  his  a-  iety  about  it.  I  will  even  go  on,  and 
postles,  they  have  a  Vight,  and  it  is  their  take  what  satisfaction  I  can  in  the  pleas- 
duty,  to  imitate  them.  And,  indeed,  as  ures  of  sin  :  and  if  I  am  to  be  saved  I 
they  have  no  right  to  add  any  thing  to  shall  be,  do  wliat  I  will ;  or  if  I  am  to  be 
what  is  already  taught  in  the  bible,  so,  lost,  I  shall  be,  do  what  I  can. 
they  have  no  right  to  diminish  any  thing,  M,  I  know  that  this  is  sometimes  said, 
they  have  no  right  to  keep  back  any  thing,  But  I  believe  it  is  much  oftener  said 
they  have  no  right  to  disguise  any  thing,  where  these  doctrines  arc  not  fully  and 
they  have  no  right  to  soften  down  any  plainly  preached,  than  where  they  are. 
thing.  What  God  hath  spoken,  they  must  This  conclusion  cannot  be  honestly  drawn 
repeat,  just  as  it  is.  And  wo  to  him  that  from  a  full  and  correct  view  of  the  doc- 
departs  from  this  rule.  trine?.  1  have  never  yet  met  with  a  per- 

P,  But  how  often  does  the  preaching  son  who  would  say  that  he  believed  these 
of  these  doctrines  lead  to  the  dismission  <loctrines  to  be  true,  and  thought  that 
of  ministers,  and  the  destruction  of  soci-  this  was  a  correct  conclusion.  Ami  the 
♦ties?  and  how  unwise  is  it  to  take  a  reason  is  plain.  These  doctrines  teacli 
course  which  leads  to  such  consequences !  that  God  has  decreed  the  means  as  well 
M.  And  how  often,  in  former  times,  as  the  end.  'fhey  teach,  that  if  God  has 
did  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  decreed  that  a  man  shall  be  saveil,  he 
lead  its  ministers  to  imprisonment,  tor-  has  also  <lecreed  that  he  shall  use  the 
turc  and  death  ?  How  many  have  burn-  means  of  salvation.  And  they  also  teach, 
cd  at  the  stake,  for  the  testimony  of  Je-  that  God  has  decreed  that  every  one  w  ho 
sus?  If  it  is  unwise  fora  minister  to  uses  the  means  of  salvation,  shall  be  sa- 
take  a  course  which  subjects  him  to  the  ved.  So  that,  if  any  one  desires  to  be 
hazArdof  being  dismissed  from  his  people,  saved,  these- doctrines  furnish  him  with 
and  suffering  a  little  temporary  inconven-  all  possible  encouragement  to  use  the 
ience,  of  what  superlative  folly  were  those  means  of  salvation.  Indeed,  it  maybe 
guilty,  who  took  the  same  course,  when  safely  said,  that  no  man  ever  uses  means 
it  exposed  them  to  the  loss  of  all  things,  to  accomplish  any  end,  any  further  thaa 
nay,  to  certain  death !  he  believes  the  doctrine  of  decroes.  The 

P,  But  you  do  not  mean  to  compare  man  who  ploughs  his  field  and  sows  hit 
those  who  oppose  the  preaching  of  tliese  seed,  does  it  because  he  supposes  Gotl 
doctrines,  and  on  that  account  endeavor  has  established  some  connexion  between 
to  get  their  ministers  dismissed,  to  those  his  doing  these  things  and  his  obtaining 
fiends  in  human  shape,  who  burnt  the  a  harvest.  If  he  thought  there  was  no 
martyi-s  Jt  the  stake,  and  destroyed  the  connexion  between  the  means  and  the 
lives  of  so  many,  for  the  sake  of  their  re-  eml,  he  would  never  u»e  the  means. — 
ligion  !  But  it  is  the  decree  of  God  which  forms 

M.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  de-  this  connexion.  No  man,  therefore,  ev- 
gree  of  guilt  is  the  same;  but  I  do  not  er  uses  means  any  further  than  he  be- 
see  why  it  is  not  the  same  spirit.  It  is  lieves  the  iloctrine  of  decrees.  The  best 
enmity  to  the  truth  in  these  ;  it  was  no-  way  tlierefore  to  encourage  men  to  use 
thing  but  enmity  to  the  truth  in  those.  the  means  of  salvation,  is  to  preach  these 
P.  I  have  a  fifth  objection  against  the  doctrines  fully  and  plainly,  so  that  they 
preaching  of  these  doctrines  in  the  time^of  shall  be  correctly  understood  and  felt  by 
a  revival.  It  has  a  tendency  to  furnish  all. 

sinners  with  excuses,  and  thus  to  harden  P.  But  if  these  doctrines  are  true,- 

them  in  sin.  what  can  the  sinner  do  ? 
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M.  And  if  these  ductrincs  are  not 
true,  what  can  the  sinner  do  ?  All  that 
the  sinner  can  do,  if  these  doctrines  are 
not  true,  he  can  do  if  they  are  true. — 
These  doctrines  do  not  teach,  that  any 
part  of  mankind  are  unable  to  comply 
with  tlie  terms  of  the  gospel,  and  be  sa¬ 
ved.  All  are  able.  Some,  indeed,  are 
unwilling;  but  all  have  their  choice. — 
None  are  compelled  to  sin  and  be  lost, 
against  their  w  ills.  None  go  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  death,  unless  they  choose 
it.  All  may  be  saved  if  they  will. 

P.  But  the  sinner  often  feels,  that  if 
these  doctrines  are  true,  he  is  not  to 
blame.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  the  sinner  to  ask,  if  these  doctrines 
are  true,  how  can  I  be  to  blame  ? 

M.  'I'hat  conclusion  also  is  drawn 
from  an  imperfect  and  partial  view  of 
the  subject.  If  these  doctrines  were  ful¬ 
ly  and  plainly  preached,  so  as  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  undeistood,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  such  a  conclusion.  The  sinner 
is  to  blame,  because  lie  intends  evil.  Jo¬ 
seph's  brethren  were  to  blame  when  they 
sold  him  into  Kgypt,  because  they 
“  thought  evil  against  him,’^’’  though 

God  meant  it  unto  good.”  And  so  it 
is  in  all  cases.  (io<l  intends  good,  but 
the  wicked  intend  evil — and  they  feel  to 
blame  for  their  wicked  intentions.  When 
sinners,  therefore,  pie.ao  these  doctrines 
as  an  excuse  for  their  wicke<lnc£i,  it  is  a 
proof  that  these  doctrines  are  not  preach¬ 
ed  sulhcientl)  ;  and  that  they  ouiiht  to 
be  jireached  more  clearly  and  plainly. — 
Nothing  that  1  know  of  tends  so  power¬ 
fully  to  drive  sinners  from  every  refuge 
of  lies,  and  take  away  all  their  excuses, 
and  leave  them  naked  in  the  hands  of 
God,  as  the  cle;ir  and  faithful  exhibition 
of  these  doctrines. 

P.  I  have  a  sixth  objection  against  the 
preaching  of  these  doctrines.  It  tends 
to  make  men  Arininians,  Uiiiversalists, 
Deists  and  Atheists.  How  many  are 
there,  who  had  been  brought  up  Calvin¬ 
ists,  and  who  were  attached  to  our  Cal- 
vinistic  societies,  and  would  have  re¬ 
mained  so— but  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  preaching  of  these  doctrines,  and 
have  gone  oft*  into  every  kind  of  error  ? 
This  shows  the  bad  tendency  of  such 
preaching,  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

M.  How  docs  it  appear  that  the  preach¬ 


ing  of  these  doctrines  produces  this  ef¬ 
fect  ? 

P.  We  have  examples  before  our  eyes-. 
There  are  my  neighbors  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
They  all  belonged  to  our  society,  when 
you  was  settled,  and  had  no  thought  of 
going  any  where  else.  Now,  A  has  gone 
to  the  Arininians,  B  has  become  a  Uni- 
vcrsalist,  C  denies  the  truth  of  the  bible, 
and  I)  denies  the  existence  of  a  God.— 
And  they  all  say  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  your  preaching. 

M.  In  what  way  did  my  preaching 
produce  that  effect? 

P.  A  thought,  he  was  a  Christian  ;  but 
when  he  heard  you  preach  on  the  de¬ 
crees,  he  found  that  the  character  you 
exhibited,  as  the  character  of  God,  w'as 
one  to  which  his  heart  was  utterly  oppo¬ 
sed.  He  felt  himself  therefore,  dnven 
to  the  alternative  of  denying  the  doc-  ( 
trine,  or  of  admitting  that  he  was  an  en¬ 
emy  to  God.  But  he  felt  very  sure  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  and  consequently 
concluded  that  the  doctrine  you  preach¬ 
ed  was  not  true.  And  as  he  found  a- 
inong  the  Arininians  those  who  were  as 
confident  as  he,  that  they  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  yet  as  much  opposed  as  he,  to 
the  doctrine  yim  preacfe«l,  he  fell  a- 
way  to  them.  B  heaixi  you  preach  on 
the  decrees,  anil  was  convinced  that  God 
has  decn*ed  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
But  as  he  b^diev^d,  that  if  God  has  de¬ 
creed  all  the  actions  of  men,  they  cannot 
be  to  blame,  he  concluded  that  all  would 
be  saved,  and  so  he  united  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  ists.  C  heard  you  preach  on  the 
decrees,  and  was  convinced  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  contained  in  the  bible.  But  as 
he  felt  his  heart  utterly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine,  he  chose  rather  to  reject  the 
bible  than  to  admit  the  doctrine  to  be 
true.  So,  he  became  a  Deist.  D  wa9 
in  the  same  situation,  only  he  carried  the 
matter  a  little  further.  He  rejected  the 
bible,  because  it  contained  the  hated  doc¬ 
trine — and  not  only  so,  but  as  he  saw 
also,  that  if  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
a  God  infinite  in  w’isdom,  power  and 
goodness,  he  could  not  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  all  events  are  decreed  and  reg¬ 
ulated  by  him,  he  chose  to  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  God,  and  so  became  an . 
Atheist.  This  is  the  way  your  preach¬ 
ing  drives  men  into  every  kind  of  error.* 
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And  this  convinces  me  of  its  pernicious 
tendency. 

J\L  But  why  do  you  ascribe  these  ef¬ 
fects  to  my  preachings  rather  than  to 
some  other  cause  ? 

P»  Because  if  you  had  not  preached  as 
you  did,  these  effects  would  not  have 
been  produced — these  men  would  have 
continued  in  connexion  wth  our  society. 

M.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  reli- 
^on  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
world,  and  productive  of  more  misery, 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  than  any  thing 
else ;  and  urge,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  many 
violent  and  bloody  persecutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  it,  in 
various  ages.  Do  you  think  their  con¬ 
clusion  was  just  ?  Is  religion  itself 
I  chargeable  with  all  the  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  all  the  tortures  which  have  been 
inflicted  upon  those  w’ho  adhered  to  it  ? 

P.  By  no  means.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  and  all  the  evils  of  persecution, 
are  chargeable  to  the  opposers  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  not  to  those  who  have  Laid  down 
their  lives,  rather  than  deny  their  Lord. 

M.  But  why  ?  If  they  had  renounced 
their  religion,  and  denied  their  Lord, 
none  of  this  blood  w  ould  have  been  shed : 
no  separations  or  schisms  would  have  ta¬ 
ken  place :  they  would  all  have  gone  on 
harmoniously  together.  So,  if  I  nad  be¬ 
trayed  my  trust,  and  kept  back  the 
truth,  these  men  would  have  made  no 
opposition  to  ray  preaching,  and  we 
should  have  all  gone  on  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether.  Men  are,  by  nature,  enemies  to 
God*  and  enemies  to  his  truth.  While 
the  truth  is  concealed,  and  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  God  is  kept  out  of  view,  they 
think  they  are  his  friends,  and  see  no 
difference  between  themselves  and  those 
who  are  his  friends.  But  when  the 
light  of  divine  trutlv  is  brought  in,  and 
searches  their  hearts,  they  discover  that 
there  is  a  difference.  When  a  candle  is 
brought  in  a  dark  room,  and  discovers 
the  filth  which  was  before  unseen,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  bringing 
in  of  the  light  had  made  the  room  filthy. 
If  men  hate  the  truth,  and  reject  it,  that 
enmity  and  opposition  to  the  truth  is 
their  own  crime,  and  ought  not  to  be 
-.barged  upon  those  who  faithfully  and 
Nearly  hold  up  the  truth  to  view,  that 
men  may  see  what  they  arc. 


From  the  Christian  Spectator. 

On  the  prevailing  taster  and  increasing 

demand  of  the  Christian  public  for  >e- 

iigious  intelligence. 

Every  person  of  reading  and  observa¬ 
tion,  must  have  been  struck,  1  think,  w’ith 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  aspect  of 
many  of  our  ne  wspapers,and  other  vehicles 
of  intelligence,  within  the  Hst  five  or  six 
years.  While  there  is  still  more  than 
enougli  of  vehement  invective,  and  party 
strife,  Veekly  disseminated,  it  should  be 
devoutly  acknowledged,  that  in  general, 
the  tone  of  political  vituperation  is  very 
much  softened.  It  must  surely  give  ioj 
to  every  Christian  heart  to  know,  tiiat 
many  editoi*s  ami  printers  in  our  country, 
who,  a  few  years  since,  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  less  than  furnishing  their  subscri-  . 
bers  with  religious  intelligence,  are  now 
acting  efliciently,  I  had  almost  said  zeal¬ 
ously,  in  this  very  way,  as  agents  and 
auxiliaries  of  missionary  and  bible  soci¬ 
eties  :  and  that  many  a  prominent  col¬ 
umn,  which  used  to  breathe  out  nothing 
but  hatred  and  strife,  is  now  made  to  pro¬ 
claim,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men 
and  besides  all  this,  it  is  in  no  ordinary 
degree  animating  to  think,  how  many 
new  presses  have  been  put  in  operation, 
for  the  almost  exclusive  purpose  of  cir¬ 
culating  inission  iry  reports,  addresses, 
journals,  letters,  narratives  of  revivals, 
and  the  like,  throughout  every  section  of 
the  Uniteil  States.  From  these  benevo¬ 
lent  establishments,  which  constitute  a 
new  and  striking  feature  in  the  religious 
aspect  of  our  country,  increasing  thou¬ 
sands  of  large  ami  closely  printed  sheets, 
are  weekly  sent  forth  to  announce  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross  ;  and  to  stimulate 
the  friends  of  the  Uedeemer  to  gi'eater 
activity,  and  more  fervent  prayers. 

Now,  Signs  of  the  times  like  these,  can¬ 
not  be  easily  misinterpreted,  even  by  the 
most  deadly  hostility  to  the  cause  oftruth 
and  righteousness.  They  show  that  there 
is  an  unprecedented  demand  for  religious 
new’s,  and  that  this  demand  must  be  very 
imperious  too,  for  otherwise  such  a 
change  could  never  have  been  wrought,  in 
the  character  of  numerous  and  widely 
circulated  papers,  as  has  actually  taken 
place.  We  might  infer  from  this  single, 
fact,  without  looking  any  further,  that 
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tlie  public  mind  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  various  Christian  and  charitable  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  day,  and  that  people  must 
and  ivill  be  early  apprized  of  the  origin, 
extent  and  success  of  these  operations.— 
Weekly  editors  can  scarcely  do  less  than 
echo  the  sentiments,  and  they  must  at 
any  rate,  consult  tlie  taste  of  their  pat¬ 
rons.  What  the  readers  of  a  newspaper, 
or  a  large  portion  of  them  demand,  they 
must  have.  If  it  is  refused,  they  will 
withdraw  their  subscriptions;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  many  a  tirm  political  partisan 
finds  himself  constrained  to  publish,  a- 
long  with  the  other  news  of  the  day,  that 
which  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
This,  certainly  is  a  very  animating  view 
of  the  extension  and  controling  infiuence 
of  religious  feeling,  over  the  American 
press.  But  while  wc  bless  God  for  the 
tidings  which  are  brought  to  our  doorsby 
every  post,  of  the  mighty  preparations 
now  in  train,  for  evangelising  the  world, 
and  while  we  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
wide  and  active  dissemination  of  mission¬ 
ary  news,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  wheth¬ 
er  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  reading, is  not  im¬ 
perceptibly  gaining  an  undue  ascendency, 
especially  over  young  and  warm  hearted 
Christians;  and  whether  we  do  not  al¬ 
ready  begin  to  observe  and  experience 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  ascendency. 

The  billowing  illustrations  may  per¬ 
haps  throw  some  light  upon  this  impor¬ 
tant  inquiry.  As  tiie  body  is  expanded 
and  strengthened  by  substantial  food  and 
vigorous  exercise,  so  is  the  mind ;  and  as 
the  former  may  be  gradually  enervated 
by  sweets  and  stimulants,  so  may  the  lat¬ 
ter.  If  *we  would  impart  healtli  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  either,  the  basis,  the  principal 
part  of  its  aliment,  must  lie  that  solid  nu¬ 
triment,  which  gave  such  bones  and  mus¬ 
cles,  and  mental  vigour  to  our  fathers. — 
AVIiat  competent  instructor,  wishing  to 
make  his  pupils  powerful  reasoners,  lear¬ 
ned  in  the  law*  or  able  in  divinity,  ever 
perniitteil  them  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  light  miscellaneous  read¬ 
ing,  which,  however  useful  in  its  proper 
place,  must  gradually  unfit  them  for  hard 
study,  and  ultimately  convert  them  into 
the  mere  creatures  of  feeling  and  imagi¬ 
nation  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  w  hat- 
cver  tends  to  fascinate  a  lively  fancy,  or 
a  warm  heart,  more  than  to  enlighten  the 


mind,  or  exercise  the  judgment,  ought, 
on  that  account,  to  be  proscribed,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  youthful  reader.  I  will 
not  affirm,  that  every  thing  should  be  dis¬ 
allowed,  which,  in  the  clear  sunshine, 
sports  delightfully  w  ith  his  imagination, 
and  his  sympathies ;  but  1  cannot  refrain 
from  warning  him,  though  it  be  a  digres¬ 
sion,  against  those  hidden  dangers,  upon 
which  the  w  aves  are  oft  so  sweetly,  but 
treacherously  hushed  to  repose.  Many 
a  youth,  early  distinguished  by  a  vigorous 
and  inquisitive  mind,  has,  for  want  of  af¬ 
fectionate  and  timely  caution,  insensibly 
yielded  to  the  witchery  of  elegant  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  novels,  beauties  of  history, 
romances,  and  poetry,  till  both  his  taste 
and  his  principles  have  been  vitiated. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  apply 
I  this  illustration  in  its  full  extent,  as  if 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  that 
light  kind  of  religious  reading,  which  has 
been  mentioned,  were  equally  dangerous. 
On  the  contrary,  1  fully  admit,  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  reading,  is  to 
strengthen  every  gocnl  principle ;  to 
quicken  and  expand  the  benevolent  af¬ 
fections  ;  to  excite  the  warmest  and  pu¬ 
rest  sympathies  of  the  heart  in  behalf  of 
the  heathen ;  to  fire  the  mind  with  high 
and  noble  purposes,  and  to  open  all  the 
sprin‘i;8  of  gratitude  in  the  soul,  for  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  But,  there  is- 
one  respect,  in  which  tha  exclusive  read¬ 
ing  of  religious  newspapers,  and  other 
kindred  publications,  lias  nearly  the  same 
eftect  upon  the  mind,  as  a  passionate 
fondness  for  plays  and  romances I 
mean  an  increasing  disrelish  for  every 
thing,  requiring  deep  thought  and  patient 
investigation.  As  those  who  inquire 
daily  after  the  mere  trasii  of  the  book 
seller’s  shelves,  grow  more  and  more  dis- 
;  inclined  to  look  into  standard  works  of 
I  literature  and  science,  so  the  natural 
[  and  necessary  tendency  of  too  much 
missionary  reading  is,  to  beget  a  distaste 
for  many  of  the  most  valuable  theological 
works  in  our  language,  (or  indeed  any 
other,)  and  to  throw  them  aside,  as  alto¬ 
gether  tbo  dry  and  abstruse  for  ordinary 
readers.  This  certainly  is  not  visionary 
speculation.  It  is  not  raising  a  warning 
voice  where  there  is  no  danger,  for  even 
the  great  majority  of  good  people  find  it 
so  much  pleasanter  to  feel  strongly  than 
to  think  closely;  to  skim  the  surface 
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than  to  dive  in  deep  m  ater ;  that  where 
the  means  of  jj;ratification  are  always  at 
hand,  a  pleasing  self-indulgence  will  too 
often  trininplt  over  the  higher  considera¬ 
tions  of  duty  and  advantage.  Without 
affirming,  therefore,  that  religious  intelli¬ 
gence  is  too  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  pos¬ 
itive  sense,  that  it  is  in  a  comparatix'e 
view  of  tlic  subject,  does  not,  1  think, 
admit  of  a  single  doubt.  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  many  excellent 
Christians  of  the  present  day,  <lo,  by  their 
eager  demand  for  religious  news,  and  in¬ 
creasing  neglect  of  standjird  works  in 
divinity,  expose  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
buke,  “  These  things  ought  ye  to  do, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  In¬ 
deed,  I  fear  that  not  a  few  are  in  consid¬ 
erable  danger  of  being  ranked  hereafter 
witli  those  eO’eminate  and  curious  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  "  spent  their  time  in  notliing 
else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new'  thing.” 

1  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  all 
your  candid  and  observing  reatlers, 
whether  tliere  is  not  a  growing  neglect  of 
some  of  the  very  best  treafises  on  doc¬ 
trinal,  practical,  and  experimental  reli¬ 
gion.  Where  are  the  works  of  Edwards, 
of  Owen,  of  Baxter,  of  Klavel,  of  Bella¬ 
my,  and  others,  which  used  lobe  read  bv 
such  multitudes  of  Christians,  evcii  in 
humble  life,  with  peculiar  pleasure  and 
advantage  ?  They  are  cer^iiily  still  in 
being,  and  there  may  possibly  be  more  co¬ 
pies  of  these  valuable  works, in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country,  than  there  were  50  or 
'r>0  years  ago.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  ow  n  a 
book,  and  another  thing  to  read  it — one 
thing  to  look  occasionally  at  the  label,  as 
it  stands  in  the  book-case,  and  another, 
to  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  au¬ 
thors  above  mentioned,  are  much  less  fa¬ 
miliar  tochristians  in  geiieral,of  this  gen¬ 
eration,  than  they  were  to  Christians  of 
much  less  reading,  before  the  present 
era  of  missionary  exertions  commenced. 
Nor  can  this  yrrowiny;  neglect  of  those  il- 
lustrious  champions  of  tlie  truth  ne  lairly 
accounted  for,  by  saying,  that  they  have 
given  place  to  recent  authors  eqally  in¬ 
structive  &  profound.  'J'hc  obvious  truth 
is,  that  they  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  weekly  ik  monthly  intelli- 1 
gcnce.  which,  how  ever  it  mav  move  the  I 
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passions  and  warm  the  heart,  can  never 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  the  acute,  lu¬ 
cid,  and  masterly  discussions  of  doctrinal 
and  experimental  topics,  which  abound 
in  the  w  orks  of  those  venerable  fathers. 

Now  let  us  honestly  bring  the  subject 
home  to  our  own  family  circles,  and  ask 
ourselves,  whether  the  standard  books 
which  we  used  to  read,  and  which  were 
always  at  hand,  have  not  strangely  dis¬ 
appeared,  or  some  how'  got  upon  the  up¬ 
per  shelf,  since  we  have  been  regularly 
furnished  with  so  much  animating  reli- 
gious  intelligence,  fiom  every  quarter  of 
the  world  ?  Let  us  inquire,  whether 
even  the  bible  itself  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  supplanted  by  religious  newspa¬ 
pers,  especially  where  they  are  kept 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  on  the 
Sabbath?  i  am  persuadcil,  that  where 
these  and  similar  inquiries  are  extensive¬ 
ly  made,  they  must  result  in  a  pretty 
strong  conviction,  tliat  something  by 
way  of  caution  lias  become  very  necessa¬ 
ry  ;  and  that  the  more  this  subject  is 
thought  of  and  discussed,  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  it  will  appear,  in  relation  to  that 
sound  doctrinal  instruction,  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  the  holy  sciiptures. 
For  if  the  public  taste  is  imperceptibly 
undergoing  a  material  change  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  patient  investigation  of  truth, 
and  if  this  change  can  fairly  be  ascribed 
in  any  measure  to  the  paramount  intlu- 
ence  of  an  accumulating  mass  of  reli¬ 
gious  news,  then  surely,  the  cause  ought 
to  be  known,  especially  by  those  on  w  hom 
it  is  operating.  It  will  not,  however,  by 
any  means  follow  from  these  premises, 
that  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  extensive 
and  increasing  circulation  of  religious 
newspapers ;  but  only  that  while  these 
are  read  with  so  much  avidity,  every 
Christian  should  at  tlie  same  time  keep 
up  his  acquaintance  with  the  best  theolo¬ 
gical  writers,  and  cultivate  more  diligent¬ 
ly  than  ever  a  taste  for  serious  argument¬ 
ative  discussion,  so  that  while  he  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  one  quarter  he  may  not  lose  as 
much  or  more  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  adverting 
for  a  moment,  in  confirmation  of  the  fears 
which  I  have  ventured  to  express,  to  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  patron-' 
age  for  theological  magazines.  The 
Panoplist,  which  for  some  years  was 
highly  and  deservedly  popular,  and  whio^ 
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contained  much  ingenious  and  able  dis-  senseless  cant,  that  all  denominations 
cussion,  is  destined  to  expire  at  the  end  of  Christians  being  doubtless  alike  honest 
of  tlie  present  year.  And  why  ?  Not  be-  and  sincere,  are  about  as  near  the  truth, 
cause  It  has  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  pub-  and  about  as  acceptable  to  God,  one  as 
lie  patronage ;  not  because  those  who  another.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  us 
used  to  take  it,  read  less  than  they  for-  pleasure  to  perceive,  that  God  in  his 
meiiy  ilid  ;  and  not  because  they  have  providence,  does  not  demand  exact  and 
nothing  to  pay  for  religious  publications ;  entire  truth,  in  order  to  the  interposition 
but  because  it  has  been  supplanted  by  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  spirit,  but 
that  lighter  kind  of  reading  to  which  i  that  he  does  in  mercy  condescend  to  work 
have  s  »  of»‘en  alluded.  Indeed,  the  ques*  by  instruments  of  great  relative  imper- 
tion  must  shortly  be  decided,  whether  a  fectiou,  and  by  truths  mingled  with  much 
magazine  devoted  mainly  to  religious  erroi ;  ihougli  we  think  we  perceive  dis- 
discussion  can  be  supported  by  tliis  great  tinctly  the  boundaries  of  divine  truth,  be- 
mgral  and  religious  community;  and  if  yond  which,  ordinal  ily,  if  ever,  the  Holy 
unhappily  it  shouhl  be  decided  in  the  Spirit  does  not  go,  and  beyond  wliich  the 
negative,  it  w  ill  atford  another  proof  of  name  of  Christian  ought  not  to  go.  But 
an  increasing  disrelish  for  every  thing  with  respect  to  those  denominations  of 
which  requires  thought  and  does  not  di-  Christians,  whose  instrumentality  God 
rectly  and  powerfully  interest  the  feel-  employs  to  save  men  by  the  .power  of 
ings.  1. 1).  his  spirit,  we  believe  in  their  destined 

Massachusetts.  approximation,  and  w  e  hail  the  day  which 

— w  ill  constitute  them  one.  But  instead  of 
JSIany  Sectaries  made  one*  expecting  that  some  one  denomination 

We  have  long  been  pursuaded  that  will  be  selected  as  a  pattern  to  which  all 
the  want  of  union  and  editication  among  must  be  conformed,  we  expect  that  each 
Christians  of  the  same,  and  of  ditferent  denomination,  drawn  by^love,  will  come 
denominations,  is  a  moral  defect,  occa-  to  the  sanctihed  alliance,  casting  away 
sioned  by  no  debility  of  mind,  or  obscu-  many  errors  and  defects,  and  receiving 
rity  of  the  bible,  but  by  a  state  of  com-  each  from  the  otlier,  in  some  respects,  in- 
mitted  feeling  in  its  readers,  which  causes  struction  and  amendment.  The  errors 
them  to  turn  the  eye  from  an  obvious  and  defects  of  all  abandoned,  and  the 
meaning,  which  w  ill  not  edify  them  in  good  things  of  all  brought  together  in  one 
their  wau.  As  long  as  selfishness,  ambi-  vast  assembly,  in  which  the  wisdom  from 
tion,  and  self-will  prevail,  no  power  of  above  shall  preside,  the  bible  will  become 
argument  will  overcome  the  repellency  plain,  and  all  being  of  one  heart,  will  be- 
of  the  heart,  and  produce  unity  of  opinion,  come  to  all  important  purposes,  of  one 
Too  much  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  way  to  serve  the  Lord.  But  as  long  as 
Christians  to  argument,  but  too  little  has  ditferent  sections  of  the  same  denomina- 
been  given  to  the  heart,  and  to  their  al-  tion,  as  well  as  ditterent  denominations, 
lowed  state  of  feeling  one  towards  anoth-  are  set  for  their  ow  n  way,  ready  to  con- 
er.  The  obligations  of  meekness  and  tend  for  “  every  pin  of  their  own  taber- 
forbearance  extendto  Christian  cornmuni-  nacle,”  with  the  wrath  of  man  mingling 
ties  as  really  as  to  individuals ;  and  a  in  the  controversy,  there  can  be  no  suen 
state  of  feeling,  and  manner  of  speaking,  thing  as  the  universal  edification  of  the 
or  mode  of  treatment  indulged  by  one  body  of  Christ.  The  king,  with  10,000 
body  of  Christians  towards  another,  which  men,  may  as  well  go  out  to  meet  the  king 
would  be  indecorus,  unchristian,  or  un-  that  comes  against  him  with  20,000,  as 
just,  between  man  and  man,  is  no  less  so  Christians  vanquish  by  argument  each  o- 
in  the  intercourse  of  public  bodies  of  thers  errors,  w  hen  fortified  by  selfishness, 
Christians.  The  laws  of  meekness  ex-  and  passion,  and  pride.  To  the  question* 
tend  to  tlie  aggregate,  as  really  as  to  the  then,  how  shall  Christians  become  one, 
particular  individuals.  This  truth,  we  the  answer  is,  bv  removing  the  blindness 
fear,  has  not  been  sufficiently  under-  of  the  heart,  anJ by  giving  undivided  em- 
stood  ;  if  it  has  been  understood,  we  are  pire  to  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of 
sure  that  it  has  been  most  sadly  disre-  perfectness.  This  experiment  has  never 
garded.  We  are  not  converts  to  the  been  thoroughly  tried,  since  Christians 
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began  to  divide  and  differ.  Argument, 
and  ■  bitter  words,  and  the  arm  of  law 
have  been  employed  to  drive  them  into 
one  enclosure,  but  full  proof  has  never 
been  made  of  what  the  meekness  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  Christ  will  accomplish.  In  con¬ 
ducting  the  experiment,  we  wish  again, 
to  enter  our  protest  against  the  compre¬ 
hensive  mode  of  stopping  controversy, 
by  conceding  tliu  unimportance  of  truth ; 
which  would  be  like  stopping  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  covetous  about  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  by  turning  the  precious  metals  into 
dross.  Nor  would  we,  as  some  others 
have  done,  advise  to  the  holding  fast  the 
gold  and  silver  only,  and  consenting  to 
treat  the  brass,  iron,  and  carved  work, 
as  of  little  consequence  ;  for,  as  we  have  | 
shown  before,  small  errors  may  prevent  ] 
the  efficacy  of  fundamental  doctrines. — 
Let  Christians  then  contend  earnestly  for 
the  truths  they  believe,  both  great  and 
small ;  but  while  they  do  it,  keep  the 
heart  with  all  diligence,  laying  aside  all 
pride,  and  self-will  and  wrath.  Argu¬ 
ments  conducted  in  this  manner  by  Chris¬ 
tians,  of  diftei*ent  opinions,  will  reflect 
liglit,  detect  mistakes,  and  produce  an 
approximation,  which  will  at  length  bring 
them  together ;  not  to  desecrate  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  God,  leaving  only  naked  founda¬ 
tions,  posts  and  pillars,  but  to  restore  its 
ornaments,  while  they  offer  on  the  altar, 
kindled  by  the  fire  of  love,  the  wood,  hay 
and  stubble  :  while  not  the  gold  and  silver 
alone  are  spared,  but  all  the  vessels  of 
brass,  and  iron,  and  all  the  pomegranates, 
and  olives,  and  sacred  utensils,  some  of 
which  one  party,  and  some  of  which  an¬ 
other,  had  banished  from  the  alter  of 
God. — Christian  Spectator, 

LONG  PRAYERS. 

It  seems  to  be  a  settled  principle  with 
some  good  men  to  make  their  prayers  in 
social  meetings  as  long  as  possible.  They 
exhaust  all  the  powers  of  attention  in 
those  who  join  with  them,  a  long  time 
before  they  come  to  a  conclusion.  This 
practice  has  no  sufficient  apology.  It  is 
death  to  all  genuine  devotion.  Indeed, 
not  uncommonly  it  is  the  offspring  of 
death,  as  well  as  the  parent  of  it.  In 
all  social  meetings,  prayers  should  be 
short  and  comprehensive.  They  will 
then  be  edifying ;  all  devout  hearts  may 
unite  in  them.  If  they  are  long,  the 


speaker  will  probably  be  the  only  person 
in  the  company  whose  heart  is  engaged. 
Long  prayers  and  long  addresses  answer 
no  good  purpose. — Boston  Recorder. 

•American  Colony  in  Africa, 

The  Nautilus,  which  carried  out  the 
African  colony  from  Norfolk,  has  return* 
ed  to  that  port.  She  sailed  from  Sierra 
Leone,  April  26.  The  passage  out  was 
rough,  but  all  arrived  in  safety.  Lettert 
from  Mr.  Winn  the  agent,  and  others, 
speak  highly  of  the  climate  and  soil. — 
Mr.  Winn  says  “  Africa  is  not  such  a 
frightful  place  as  it  has  been  represented 
to  be.  The  heat  is  not  greater  than  you 
have  in  sumaier,  nor  so  great.  The 
nights  are  pleasant,  the  atmosphere  soft 
and  dry,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
what  I  expected.”  The  colored  people 
have  written  in  a  manner  expressing  the 
i  highest  satisfaction.  The  Norfolk  Her- 
I  aid  says — ^“upon  the  whole;  the  intelli* 

I  gence  is  such  as  must  be  very  gratifyinj: 
to  the  friends  of  this  good  cause.”-— iib. 

OTAHEITE  AND  EIMEO. 

The  external  religious  and  moral 
change  is  universal.  Public,  family,  and 
private  worship,  is  every  where  observ¬ 
ed.  Theft,  fraud,  lying,  cursing  &,c.  are 
seldom  or  never  heard.  Conjugal  infi 
delity  is  comparatively  unfrequent.  The 
female,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  the 
mere  servant  or  slave  of  the  man,  is  rai¬ 
sed  to  a  level  with  him  as  his  companion. 

UNION  OF  CHURCHES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  the  General  Synml  ol 
the  Associate  Reformeil  Church,  during 
their  recent  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  have 
respectively  adopted  a  plan  to  effect  a 
union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. — Religious  Remembrancer, 

*Vet/iorf{sts.— The  whole  number  of 
Methodists  in  the  world  is  as  follows — 
under  the  care  of  the  British  and  Irish 
conferences,  242,459 — under  the  care  of 
the  American,  260,290 — total,  502,749. 

The  treasurer  of  the  American  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  received,  during 
the  month  preceding  May  17th,  4177 
dollars,  88  cents. 
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